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Introduction 



^ The purpose of. the national agenda for Chapter 2 
'"^h to provide a framework for evaluation and research 
conducted by th^.indMdual states, thereby producing 
a riatlonal'tnontage of information anout implementa- 
tion of Chapter 2 of the Education Consolidation and 
Impmvemem Act (ECIA): The agenda is intended for 
state education Agency* Chapter 2 directors and suff 
membere^ federal program personnel, researchers and 
evaluator^'at both sibte and national levels, state Chjipter 
2 advisory committee- members, and .others who are 
involved Vith the operatipn of Cljapter 2. Thus, it is 
directed to the providers of' die information upon 
which policy makers base decisions concerning the 
program, rather than to thir poli<;y makers themselves. 

^CIA Chapter 2 reflects a shjft in federal education 
policy that is philosophical as well as eccinomlc. The 
is programs consolidated under the Chapter 2 block 
grant had be^n directod and monitored by federal agen- 
cies with the assistatice of states/ Congress now has 
placed basic respprisiblUty for administration in ^je 
itatc edufration agencies, with the stated Ititent that 
responsibility for design, ind implementation of pro' 
grams shbuld fall mainly to local- education, agencies 
and their staff members. ; 

The impetus for the agenda carfte from a number o( 
' concerns related to Chapter 2, including evaluation?* 
and evalQation processes to be employed, the making 
of policy judgmionts based only oh informatloit from 
the lirnited, ej^lpRng national evaluations of the pro; 
gr^m, and the nfeed for adequate information to sup- 
port fdrthcpming program and funding decisions. Four 
concerns in particular stood out, ^ 

fiveiTir state evaluates'Cbapter 21 However, t here are 
no clear jbidelines for these evaluations; In fact, thete 

^ .to no consen»us on how to deffpe wc^i evaluations. 

, iFurthermore, states vary considerably In ttielr empha^ 
sis and implementation of the man<4ated ^^aluations. 
In some 8tate agencies, for exam^ley ^parate units are 
respofvible for formal evattigiohs ol the progtani; in 

^ bthettt the Chapter 2 direct AssuAie$ th^^ ites|ionsiv 

W biyty sis aft admUit^tratlve fu Klon. 



Fragmentted Research 

vStudy of the effectiveness of Chapter 2 has been scat- 
tered arid is noncumulative. In the first year of the pro- 
gram, a number of research projects ^were con- 
ducted— primarily by natjonallevel ot^ani^ations with 
special interest perspectives. These c^irly studies em- 
ployed hypotheses that were grounded in earlier, non- 
education block grants and emphasized comparisons 
between the prior ca^gorlcal programs and the block 
grant. Consequently, the existing research does not of- 
fer educators either a comprehensive or a lohgltudinaL 
. picture; of Chapter 2. . 

, Federal Goverfiment Not an Advocacy 
Agent 

The fedexrfl government cannot serve as an advocacy 
agent for Chapter 2. Authority and responsibility for 
Chapt^T 2 ti^ with thfc s^gtes. the states, however, have 
traditionally, rcsponcjcd only to their own local audi- 
ences. : - ' 

No Mechanism for Coordination 

There is curreotly no fornial mechanism for coordi- 
nation betwi^enjfhe federal governmjent and the states 
or among the stiites themselves regarding the collection 
and distribution of information ^about Chapter 2: 

The research and evaluation agenda is a major step 
in meeting; these concerns. It .is neither a rigid nor 
prescriptive design, but a listing of commonly shared, 
high-priority i;tsearch areas, the agenda has been struc- 
tured in two importanf directions. First, it is flexible 
so that individual state education agencies can exam- 
, ine areas particularly relevant to their imp^dmentatiqn 
of Chapter 2 within their existing evaluation com^ 
/ mitmcnts. While all states will aUdress some*areas of 
the agerida, few <;if any) will address all areas. Scccmd, 
the framework provided by the agenda permits the 

^ various state efforts to be catalogued, les^^^^ 
ing of states that gin prov{de information as needed 
to/adjJress questions pr issues that might arise.^ 

. . Evaluation Is an ongoing process. By workiiig 
tbgetheTt states will stimulate discussions qf the pro- 
ccisefi^pf Chapt^n 2, improvements arid expansions for 

, Chapter 2, and/overall benefits of Chapter 2 in educa^ 

' tipn improvenfiient nationwide ; > , 
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A National Research and Evaluation 
Agenda for Chapter 2 : 

( TPiie States' Perspective 



;/ Building*a coherent Tiational research agenda for 
chapter 2 requires consideration of the existing! 
^research context. Elsewhere in thiJ; publication. 12 na- 
tional studies are summarized that have been com- 
pleted or^vere underway at the time of this writing. 
Without exception, these studies reflect the perspec- 
tives, needs, and national interests of their sponsors. 
U.S. Department of Education, U.S, General Accoun- 
ting Office. American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators, and the National Committee for Citizens 
in Education. All of the studies make imporunt con- 
tributions to ah undersunding of the federal block 
grant concept in general and the impact of Chapter 2- 
in particular. Future national research on Chapter 2 
should proceed from and extend the information acxu- . 
mulated through these early studies. 

.However, since one of the major intents of the fed- 
eral block grant legislation is for states to assume thfc^ 
basic responsibility for program administration, it fol^ 
lows that the next generation of Chapter 2 studies 
should give significant emphasis to information needs 
froih the states! perspective. Until recently, there has 
he^n no cpllective state perspective on Chapter 2 
research. Howcvef, beginning with the national con-r 
fer^nce oriOhapter 2 evaluation, and continuing with 
the formation 6t the state Chapter 2 directors steering 
committee, the compilation of a 50-state Chapter 2 
evaluatia|i data matrix, and the identification of high 
priority resess^rch (juestion^ by a laiige representation of 
state and locai Chapter 2 interests, a movement is now 
emerging that gives common voice to th» state perspec- 
tivcv That point of view mustN^be given a prominent 
position in the nisktlonal tesearch|nd mluaUon agenda 
The various initiatives whichSshape the stdtesVper- 
spectfve for Chapter 2 contributi^d to the formatlojnt of 
the national iigenda (sit^ box p. 3) ^ and Identiflcaiiofi 
of priority issues in evaluating Chapter 2 funding and 
programs. Building on the findings of national, studies, 




on information shared in regional meetings of Chapter 
2 directors, and on data gathered for the national eval- 
uation matrix (see box p. 6), a survey v^as developed 
which identified pqtential research and evaluation 
questions. Over 250 persons nationwide responded to 
the survey (see box p. 16) rating 30 questions a^rmding 
to priority for inclusion in a national research and eval- 
utition agenda. 

.'Based upon the resulfs of the si^vey and a review 
of related materials,; it is proposed that the agenda for 
future Chapter 2 research and evaluation he shaped as 
follows, the highest priority to questions concerning 
pn)grar^ impact/effectiveness and intergovernmental re- 
lations (especially the issue of accountability); next 
highest priority to research on program delivery and 
services and nonpublic school participation; slightly 
lower priority to the state portion of Chapter 2 funds 
arid to .LEA administrative procedures; and lowest pri- 
ority to additional research into fiscal impact/effective- 
ness. Additj^ally, questions will emerge frpm time t() 
time about special Chapter 2 issues of intense interest 
to a limited audience/ Accordingly, researchers and eval- 
uators may be well advised to target some (Chapter 2 
studies to the specialized interests of specific constit- 
uency groups. 

Shaping the Chapter 2 research agenda cann^ffbe 
complete, however, without including some otMcr very 
basic prbgram considerations. If the piirposJr of (he 
research is to Illuminate matters of general asWell as 
particular concern^ then it fttwt deal with soW im- 
portant iindef:lying questions, the atiswers'to which 
will give direction to ail other research, and he|lp deter- 
mine the future of the program .^hat are the goalflf^nd 
expectations from both the national and state perspec- 
tives/ and do they differ? Who aty the key actors in 
Chapter 2 and what do they judge that the program 
'ought to accomplish? Purtherttiore, what do they per; 
ceive the ^c^iki/ outcomes to have been? Do the legis^ 



; ' How the Natioastl Research 
and Evaluation Agenda 
Came About 



Cinder Chapter 2. not only are there oppor- 
tunities for states to 'assume leadership ifor the 
program, but there also are expectations that they 

. do 8(1 , i 

With these opportunities and expectations In 
. mind, state Chapter / directors began to meet 
regionally to discuss a number of Issues, includ- 
ing those related to research and evaluation. One 
outcome of the meetings held with repre- 
sentatives 6f the southeastern states was the na- 
tional conference on Chapter 2 evaluation in New 
Orleaas, February 19-22, 1984. The objectives pf 
the conference wereKl) the tjevelopment of a 
8tate-by-,statc Chapter 2 evaluation data matrix. 
(2) consensus oh the most significant Chapter 2 
evaluation issues; and (3) securing a commitment 
from as many states as possible; to voluntarily sub- 
mit copies; of "tKeir annual Chaptei- 2 evaluation 
reports to the U.S. Department of Education. 

Parallel to preparation for the New Orleans 
conference, planners reviewed the initiatives 
already tafcen by the states with respect to a.ssum- 
Ing a strong leadership roje in Chapter 2— the 
conference itself, the evaluation data matrix then 
underway, the.pl^tined idemificatlon of major 
evarflon Issues, and the f(irt)(jijlMoii[ of what later 
became a national steering conUhlttee of state 
Chapter 2 directors. Cognizance also was taken ■ 
of Chapter 2 studies already completed or in pro- 
gress by national 'organizations and agencies. 

It was proposed that these events and activities 
be linked with unmet needs In a national r^earch 
and evaluation agenda for Chapter 2. the Loui- 
siana State Departinehf of Education.(whlch was 
co-host of the national conference, serves as co- 
chair of the steering coinmittee, and maintains 
the trdthputerized evaluation data matrix) agreed 
to draft the research aAd evaluation agenda. 

— • ■■■ ■ L^.,^.... ■■ ; f 



laicd goaLs ;md siruiiurcsof thapicT 2 allow it to meet 
the expectations «f its various stakeholders? \rv the eri- 
teriU that will he used to judfte ihosiieeess of Chapter 
2 realistie in lig'hl of the program's goals and sifuctures? 

Probing furthejr, wc should explore the question of 
whether embracing Chapter 2 necessarily means aban- 
doning the spirit of the antecedent programs. Before 
Chapter 2, federal education doflars were typically tar 
geted tol\'ard students wUh specific needs and disad 
vantages. With its current structure and funding level, 
Chapter 2 may bu pitting the good iU jt^mie resources 
can do for all children against the, value of providing 
extra resources for .vowi:', children 

Can Chapter 2 be changed without losing the fea- 
tures that are reported to .m^.\)ve it worthwhile? The flex* 
ibllity of rhe program has bwcn Oited as the key char- 
acteristic that allows school systems to get more value 
from federal dollars than was possible under the cate 
gorical programs. Would improving" the program or 
' tampering ' with it destroy this characteristic? 

Finally, is it possible to disc uss a single effect of 
Chapter 2 or to identify a princi|>;il goal or expecta- 
• t ion for the program w hen it suppoi-l.^ a cliverse range 
of programs that frequently im^tSUrwoven with other 
local activities a^dJJ;*jourc^^^ the impact of 

a few dollars per dWldm impossible, yet if these 
few dollars provid^ a key instructional component 
(such as achievement tesiingflnformation) or serve to 
encourage contributions of Waj reVenues (acting as 
"seed money;\;is it were), ignoring the effects of these 
dollars would be inappropriaKv CIrapier 2 is a differ 
i cut kind of program from what we are accustomed to 
seeing and useful information can be collected oi#> (in 
the program s own ternis. Our research and evaluation 
agenda, therefortj^ iiust give definif%)n to those terms 
atid mount the kinds of research that wiH allow edu- 
cators and policy makers at all levels to make reasoned 
judgments about the r^)le. impact, accomplishments, 
and future of Chapter 2 

The altered federal-state rehiiionship implicit in the 
enactment of the block grant for federal pari-icipati(m 
in thejiation s educatiorf enterprise impHjes the need 
for a state perspecfiVe on Chapter 2 research and evaU 
uation. To suggest » howevc'r, that there is a single state 
perspective would bt to deny the unique character of 
each state's experience with the education blo^k grant 
process. The agenda must allow for this uniqiiencss to 
be examined and reported, w>iile at the same time en- 
coui^aging studies of issues that occupy a broad band 
of interest common to all states. Not only will studies 
of Chapter 2 be conducted from the perspective ofVhe 
slates, both individually and collectively, but attention 
wjll continue to be devoted to matters of paramount 
national interest as well. The ^::hap\er 2 research and 
evaluation agehda, then, must be cohe^ivA cohtrent, 
comprehensive, and complete, 



The National Chapter 2 
Research and Evaluation Agenda 
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The follawing outline offers a resource and guidit for 
stuflles designed to meet'Chapter 2 evaluation requlnp^ 
ments and address other a-search issues, livaluators and 
researchel^i at the state level especially, but nationally 
as well, are Encouraged to address tfie questions of par 
ticular interest to them and to contribute the results of 
their studies to the national montage,, or catalog, of in- 
formation about the implementation and effects of 
Chapter 2, • 



The questions listed fall naturally into eight topic 
areas identified by Chapter 2 directors and eva'luators. 
While they are considered to be Importanj^by a br^)ad 
spectrum of Chapter 2 intereJits across tHe couniiry, re- 
searchers .should bring tho'ir own insight to bear in res- 
ponding to the questions and should add n^^w ones as 
developments' occur in Chapter 2 that necesvsitate care 
ful study and consideration. 



Intergovernmental Relations 



Issues concemeU with> common understandings at 
federal state, and local levels of government about 
th^ purposes o^ Chapter 2, about the roles of^ch 
leveh and about the relationship dfChaptet" 2 to other 
educational programs and activities; accountabili- 
ty in the context of local flexibility; and communica- • 
tion flow bot^ upward and downward, 

* 

Sinc^ the block grant process marks a major change 
In fedet^l edueation funding procedures, it is both 
understandable and a|5proprlate that the resulting rela- 
tionships between and among various levels of govern- 
ment shpuid receive close scrutiny. Thus, Intergovern- 
mental relations already^have received attibtitlon In a 
number of national studies, Including the SRI study of 
local operations under Chapter 2, the Office t)f the In- 
spector General (ED) reviews of state mtems, and the . 
Division of Educational Support (ED) state ^dminlstra^ V.. 
tion assiessments (see Appendix). Several of the qiies- 
tlons receiving high priority ratings on the natlona^^/ 
survey also deal with intergovernmental relatlomAy 
issues: Hqjv wdl have thcj purpbks of Chapter 2 been-/ 
achieved? .How well do Chapter 2 activities addnjsmf 
'^local, state, and national needs? rtow well are IHAr 



complying wi^f /ihapter 2 law and regulati^ms? Indeed,^ 
:th<^whole c(*h^^'pt of accountability for Chapter 2 ap- 
pears to refr^i|^ in question and should continue to oc- 
cupy a pr()|r^ijfient place on the research and.evaluatlon 
agenda. . ' ' j^- '-/ 

The qi^^ about intergovernmentanclatkms aav 




/. f^mmon Understandings abfmt 
n^bapt/er 2 



What do individuals at federal, state, 
and local levels perceive the purposes of 
Chapter 2 to he? 

What expectations for Chapter 2 are held 
by individuals djf federal, state, and Iniai 
levels? 

What are the roles of LEAs, SHAs, 111), 
state/federal legislators, professional 
^ organizations, and advisory groups in 

program operations? 
a What federal state, state-^local^ federal^ 
local, and stfite state Interrelatihnships ' 
Ifave ivolved with Chapter 2? 



if Account^jbitity: 

. What am>untabiUty mechanisms have 
* ' been establiisif^ed for Cl^ter 2 opera- 
tions?^ : ' 

' ft . What effect doe^ deregulation and in^ 
creased local autonomy have on SEA and 
'\. tEA relationships? 
C , To w^at extemmve the pu^oses of 

Chapter 2 bmi met? * 
D. To what extenydit Chapter 2 activities 

address loc4^ state, and^ national needs? 
Es To what extehtare LEAs complying with 
} Chapter 2 law^and regulations? 

Ill; Communi^jation Flow 

vl How d(r LEAs, SEAs, and U S, Department 
of Education facilitfite communications 
among themselves about Chapter 2? 

ft What types of information about Chapter 
2 do LEAs. SEAs, and the U.S. 
Department of Education seek from one 
another? 

C How are Chapter 2 programs coordinated 
with other federal and state programs? 

D. How are Chapter 2 programs finked to 
oth^ shite educational needs and 
priorities? 



Program Delivery 
and Services 

Issues concerned with: the types of programs, projects, 
and actijpitiei supported by Chapter 2; selection afid 
participation of schools; staff and students; andpro- 
- gram planning and evaluation. 

Studies conccrnediwith program delivery and ser- 
vices abound, but the category deserves continued at* 
tention because it Involves issues basic to an iinderstan- 
ding of the use of Chan^ 2 resources, f He threshold 
question is ; What typJffArbgranis, projects, and ac- 
tivities are b^ing Support*! by LEAs ^ith Chapter 2 
funds? Perlodl^ research related to this question will 
provide policy 'rriakeft and program planners with 
longltudlnarinformation about ihe patterns in educa- 
tlonal iiupport provided thfough Chapter 2. Similarly, 
while questions concerned with the LEA administrative 
procedures category have been incorporated into 
.several studies to date, some questions persist. General- 
ly* no clejijr information has been reported about how 
program needs atid priorities are determine4 and who 
determines them* although such information is of high 



prfprity interest to well pv<}r half ot tfie mational survey 
respondents. ^ 

The questions about program delivery and services 
are: , ^ 

/ lypes of Programs and Services 

A, What programs, projects, 'dnd activities 
are supported by LEAs with Chapter 2 
funds for Subprograms A, B, and C?" * 

B, How are these pnxgrams, projects, and 
activities implemented? 

' C: How do these programs, projects, and 
activities compare with those supported 
by the antecedent, categorical funds? 

JL Selection of Program Panic ipanis - 

A, What criteria are used to target students 
for participation in Chapter 2 programs? 

B, What criteria are used to target schools 
for participation in Chapter 2 programs?^ 

III. Program Staff ^ ^ 

Vl. How lire Chapter 2 progratns staffed by 
LEAs? 

. B. What types of personnel are employed 
with Chapter 2 f units? 

IV Program Planning and Evaluation 

A., How are teachers ana principals involved^ 
in planning Chapter 2 prograhis? 

B: What planning procedures are used by 
LEAs? , 

C What evaluation procedures are used hy 
LEAs? 

■ D. How are evaluations t^sed for program 
planning? 

ii. How congruent are program operations 
• with program plans? 

. ^ — ^ — ^ ■ ^ -r'Tz • 

LEA Administrative 
Procedures 

Issues concerned with: needs assessment and priority 
setting processes; citizen/public involvement in deci- 
sionmaking; €idmfnistrdtive requirements of Chapter 
2 compared with other educational programs (in- 
cluding the antecedent categorical programs); and ad- 
ministrative costs and spending patterns. 

* ■ 

The principal responsibility for the design and im- j 
plemetltation of Chapter 2 rests with the personnel of* 
local school systems because they have the most direct 
contact with students and arc^ most directly responsi^ 



.ble to pabnts! AdminiHtrative proccdufes employed in ^ 
thfi' delivery of programs* and the prijvision of smices 
relate closely ro the effectiveness of the programs i|ld 
services, while questions concerned with the MiA ad- 
ministrailvt^procedua^h category of research isswes have 
beeij incorporated into several stiKlies to daKr. For the 
most part, no definitive information has been reported 
about how progrim needs and priorities aredeiermih- 
ed and who Hletermincs them Such information; 
however, is of high priority interest to well over half 
ot the national survey respondents. 
The questions about .IJ:a administrative procedures 

♦ are: . " ■ /" ' ■ 

■ St 

/. Needs Assessment and Priority Setting * 

A. How im* m*eds determttu'^fl inut'^who 

detvrtf lines the mi' 
il How are fyrtorities determined ctndjrho 
determines them? 
, <:. How do Chapier 2 phoritie^i amifmre 
with the /}riorihes under [nvCious cate 
^oriccil i)rof>rams!' 

It. CiHizen/Ptiblic Involvement 

a: What is the citizen/fmhiic inrolrement in 
decision makinf*}" 

K What is the ciXizvn/f)iihlic inroiremvnt in 
^ prof^ram operations.^ . • ^ 

C, W ho are the adt'<H acy f^nnips and how 
do they support Chapter J and document 
its accomplishments? . 

///. Administrative Requirements * 

A. What problems xire there in admin istra- 
ti(m and implementation/* 

H, How do the administrative^ rei/uirenwnts 
for Chapter 2 compare to the admin is- 
trative requirements for previous cutcfiin - 
ical profirams? 

C\ Hoir has Chapter 2 reduced the adminis- ' 
trative paperwork requirements in local 
education agencies? a 

10. How is local program accountahility 
maintained? 

IV Administrative Costs and Spending 
Patterns 

A. What proportion of Chapter 2 funds is 

♦ used for local administration? How dtfPs 
this compare with previous categorical ^ 
program funds used for local administra-^ 
lion? • . 

11. How do U:a$ make the distinction 
between supplementing and supplahting 
in the use of Chapter] 2 funds? 

C. What proportion of Chapter J funds is ^ 
used to support eaclk of the Subprograms? 
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*' 

. . ECIA Chapter 2 
EvaluaUon Data Matrix' 



' The ECIA Chapter 2 evaluation data matrix is 
a cross-reference of data available from all 50 
states and Puerto Rfco regarding Chapter 2. It is 
divided into sections, or major categorhjl^as fol- 
lows. 1) LEA General Information, 2) Assurances./ 
3) Nonpublic School Information, 4) LEA program 
Information, 5) LEA Ertrollmeni Information, 6) 
Budget Information, 7) Evaluation Information, 
and 8) Monitoring Information. Under each of 
these sections are subtitles, or ^ata elements. For 
instance, under ^Assurances*' are data elements 
such as Supplement vs. supplant," ' nonpuHffic 
school participation, * tivil rights acquirements, 
' maintenance of effort," and 'T.EA control of 
funds." A total of 164 data elements are divided 
among the eight categories, with at least one state 
collecting information related {o each. 

In addition to the major categoric^ aind data 
elements, information is available about the, 
reporting^ mechanism each state uses to collect 
each element: application, monitoring, evalua;^ 
tion, a*ports, workiJhbps, checklist r other Thus, 
• the matrix is a compilation of data by state, by 
reporting mechanism within the state (e.g., 
monitoring), by major category (e.g., nonpu)>lic 
school information), and by dau element ujider 
till- major category (e.g., total number of non^ * 
public sc(iool children participating) t ^ 

The evalijjation data matrix has been developed . 
coope(^tively by Chapter 2 state directors as a 
resource for program personnel, researchers, 
evaluators, polic7 makers, and any others who 
need an efficient means for identifying siate-level 
data sources related to specific Chapter 2 ques- 
tions or issues/ The Louisiana Department of 
Education ma^ntaitia the computerised data 
hiatrix; further inforntation about the matrix and 
computer searches for ]>articular data sourcjesltiay 
be obtained from thi^ 'state Chapter 2 Directgr's 
office, Ix^uisiajna Department of Educatiori, RO 
Box 94064 , baton Rouge; LA 70804-9064. 
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hEA General Informatjon: 

Name {Si)) 

MaUing AdilrrjiN (SO) 

Chjpivr 2 I'crrson &/ or Tide 
Iclcphonc No ( . . 
Suporlnt. Signature & Date (SO) 
(:ongrcNNioiuM)istrit't IS) 
Duration of Application (41) 
Title of Proictt (21) ^ ' 
Private LiaiNon Hersgn (10) ' 
Senate DiNtrtet C) 
( <uiniy (29) 

Ass^urances: 

Supplement^ vs. Supplant (SO) 
Nonpuhlle Sehoo*! part. ( *K)' 
Records ^ Info auilits ^ eval ( M>) 
l*arenf. leacher. Adm. pariu. (SO) 
Civil Rights kccjuiremenis (A"?) 
Chapter 2 Ugis. & Regulations (.^0) 
l.l-A Periodic Monitoring (22 ) 
Maintenance of Effort (3"*) 
Evaluation Design (.^2) 
Title of Property to IJ'A (^1) 
follow Appr Indir. Cost Plan {.M) * 
Audit Exception - IF A Repays (21) 
li)ear Policy l-ol lowed (10) 

Controls l-iinds {^fi) 
Meeting Stibchapter a Rct|. (.^1) 
Court Ordered Deyeg. Keq,<(8) 
Activi.llfji. Ii)cal Needs/Prior. (.M) 
Appfk Approved by U)cal Hoard (^6) 
I'ollow Planned Alloc, of Funds (M)) 

LEA Program Information: 

Program Needs Stated (28) 
Pjoft, Categories under Suhchap (4"*)' 
Program ^)escription (3(>) 
Program Abstract (13) 
How Prog'. Will Improve Fd.'fiA) 
Description of Hval/ f)(ivs!g1i (.^1) 
Objectives for i-ach Program ( H) 
^ Relation, of Budget to Prog. (.^S) 
Re^need.s^ Fund. I val. &Fi«pend (23) 
Appropflaieness of Activities (^7) 
Services to be Provided (28) 
Activities Listed • 
Subject ffi^'as to h*r Scrvetl (2}} 
Calehdar of livefiw/'rinv^lines ( 1 1 ) 
Prof Serviced Contract 08) 

Nonpublic Information: 

Naitic of School(s) (41) 

Ibial Nonpuh Hnrotlment (44) 

K-ft (M)) . 

9 12 (.40) ^ 

Ibtal Nonpul. <:hildren Panic. (iS) 

9 12 (29) * ; . 

Nonpublic AHAuranccft (26)' * 



^ Chapte^2 Resouirces; 
. Nuiftber of States with 
r Each Type of 
Informatioh 



AHocution Hy School <5I) 

No. t)f DisadyantagctJ Students (18) . 

Non-^tftdent AetivitH*v( !())' 

( ii;) flow Schools will Pariicfpaie (.^l)' 
Evidence of'School lillg. {2"') ' 

^ Exportable Prod. Developed (U) 

Privjte/Pub, Compar of Needs (Id) ' 
Educational hiiprovemems (19) 
l-quiiability of Benefits (3"*) 
Provision of lechnical Asst (2i) 
Resourees Se^ular/Neut/Non ideo (^8) 

LEA Enrollment Information; 

IJ'A Ijirollmenl ( II) 
K H Ml) _ - : 

9 12 i^S) . 
» Chapter 2 Participation {^S} 
■ K-H (Si) 
* 12 iW) 
Listing Schools to he Nerved (16) 
Par^icip;uing (iroups (H) 
^ Students* (irade (Cluster) (;^|) 
* • leachcrs (29J 
, (;t)un.selors (24) 

Aids (20) , 
l^^re^ts {2S) 
• AdminiMrators (2.H) 

lypes of Child Being Served (10) 

Budget Information: 

Subchapter lotals ( t6) 
• Public (•♦ I) , 
Nonpublic ( iO) 

Programs under Subchapters (16) 
Public (10) 

Nonpublic ^ . 

Per Student Amounts (21) 
High Cost (14) 
Pi^bllc (D 
Nonpublic (IS) 
Line Item. Nonpublic (,^l) . 
Line Item Public (10) 
u M ik\hy Category (Hooks. AV) j[^|) 
Listing all Items ovt'r SSO {\^) 
IVpes of M^itcrlals St l:t|Uip (28) ^ 



Listing of Consult . (Dates. no.)po) i 
Cooperative; Activities (16) 
lypcs of Services Purchased (22^ [ • 

^ 

Evaluation tnfornlatibni 

% of paperwork reducticm (17)) 
Hase of prog administratioa (24) 
Kffeetivcnefis of HHA admin. (2S) 
SimplifieatiY)n of reporHng (22) 
Pniblcms caused by SHA itdm^n. <1H) 
.Adec|uatt*nesH of tech. assi, {^\)^ 
Posltiw features of Chapner 2 (2%) 
Wtaknessts ofOh^prter 2 (2.^) 
, Solutions to weaknesses (lO) ^ 
/ Adeq. <)f fund, level va need (12) 



Fase dir funds to needs vs c;H^y (Li) 
Noapiib. 'school parole, interest (17) 
(^ost effectiveness of program (6) 
Mo^ and cost of miero compuiet^ (IH) 
(.nsi of micro«)mpuier software {{<)) 
"^iSmipar of block vs waieg gram (16) 
lixemplar /adaptability of prog. (9) 
Attitude-add fund in block grt (9) 
Problems encountered irr program (2'') 
l)ocumcn(ation of stqdeftt gains {\^)) 
UHal admin, effectiveness (IS) 
Aciiv. pefforuied w/o Chap2-f\md (6) 
(ihap 2 impact on •l.l-A ed. prog. (2^) 
Descrip of non-siudent activ (9) 
< Program c<mtin with <:haptcr 2 (d) 
Descrip. of al. improvements (19) 
I'jiportabh^mlucts developed (II) 
Descriptio^f pnulucts (13) 
Serv. rec'dflrom ed cohp. ( i) 
QuAn &.<jual. of Chap 2 serv/OD 
I'ses of materials and equifmieni (2,^) 
Other fund, sources heifig us<;d (8) 
Contracted^ Mcrv unavail in LI:a,(S) 
Mrs. of serv. recci partic. (2) 
Listing of high cost pr<»gram (S) 
Pr<)g. cont'd., discont'd, new (12) . 
I nmcl needs due to reduced fund, (d) 
Construction aVtivities (2) 
Plans/results of teacher train. (1^) 
Mini grant survey ( M 
LliA perceptions of Chapter 2 (J2) 
How were LLA prior it needs set (21) 
Rel. i)f needs-assess to implem. (12) 
C<mgruencc of rtppllc. u/implem. (I i) 
liffcot of.lacic of approv author (2) 
Reduc of JiAl/state Intrusiveness (9) 

MonltoringJfiformatlon! 

Inventory control process {{(^) 
Mow distrib funds among schls (D 
Prog^ anricrid/^approv-fund. obllg,(.^2) 
lixpends. vs approved budget (4.M 
Kxpendlture d^cjimientation {'ii)) 
rifticjy submission of'reports (27) 
Maintftin separate records (.V4) 
Prtjvis for fiseal/compll audit (40| 
Kxpendinft carry over fuhds (5S) 
Disseni. of pnjgram in I.FA (17) 
Implement, of acitvitles/Serv (29) 
Materials Ik equip. invent(;ry (36) 
Prompt of <)rd«?r/;ecVing mat (II) 
Identify target students (l») 
^Timely employment yf personnel (1 2) 
Has overstuffing occurrt-d?(N) 
Adjust of oh|eetives/timellne;B ( i 2)^ 
Pollolv SKA tngmt. requirenfientN (16) * 
(Uinftoftium agrecmentH'Htatus (13) 
Prior SHA appr<;v of prog chnges (35) 
Time/attend reptirt on personnel (IH) 
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Program 

.Impact/Effectiveness 



i fV. iflcat Program 0e8lgn ana Operation 

A^- yfkat (to LhAs do NOW with. Chapter 2 
^ 4bat ihey iii&^tm do priot H\ Chapter 2? 
^ H. What are llTAs mUUtoing now that they 
dM do prior to t.hapter 2? / 



h$ue$ related to: identifiable and/or measurable 
: changes in student per/onnance; services )o sfutients 

• and teachers: populations' served; and local disc/e^ 
\ Hon in program design and operatiorj attriputahfe 

to Chapter 2 • 

. * ■■ ■ > - ■ ■ 

^ National rcsscarch ^about program '^inipaa/^ffcc- 

ilvcness has been llniik-d up iq this time. A prognj^ 

so diverse in its operations as Chapter 2 presents oon^ 

. siderable difficulties in terms of research design fdr im- 

pact studies. Yet» over tw;o-thirds of the respondents 

to the national survey onChapter 2 research questions 

gave high priority to the inclusion of questions about 

the impact of Chapter 2 on classrooms and children 

in the natiojqial research and evaluation agenda. , 

* Almost tlj|e<; quarters of the group gave the sarne 
ratings to questions about the outcomes or effects that 
can be attributed to Chapter 2. Jn addition, Ijy calling* 

.\ upon inf(>rmation cn)i)tained in the national Chapter 2 
evaluation data miitSx» it can be seen thfit over one* 
half of the ^tates already collect data about the impact 
of Chapter 2 on local educational programs. Interest^ 
tn Cfhapter 2 Jmpact research is clearly widespread 
among persons throughout the country^ who arc 
knowledgeable about the progiam, and apparently a 
significant amount of data it» already available upon 
which to base suchixesearch. . * . 

Questions about program impact/effectiveness are: 



/. Changes in Stuaent Performance 

A, What impact have Chapter 2 programs 
had on cl44ssrt)oms and children? ' 

A What types qjf objective measures are 
appropriate for linking- student per- 
formance to Chapter 2 programs? 

//. Services to Stuaents ana Teachers 

A. What are the significant achievements in 
\ , each of the Chapter 2 program subchap- 
ters? 

B. What types of Chapter 2 services to stu- 
dents and teachers are most successful? 

lit Popaiations'Servea \ \ 

A. What population^are being served by 

Chapter 2? ^ 
By How wett are groups who were the targets 
V hf the antecedent categorical federal pro- 

grams being served by Chapter^? 



/Fiscal 

■ ' ■ ■ * * • 

^ tmpatt/Effectiveness 

Issues concerned witp: Chapter\2 fuffding in com- 
parison to previous categorical finding! to state and 
LFA education needs afSci to%ti(ffninistrative re- 
^ quirements; the impact of state distribution fonnulas 

on LEAs, 

A great deal of attention has already been given to 
ijisues falling under this category. At least two-thirds 
of the national studies conducted to date glve^major 
, focu^i to questions related to Chapter 2 fiscal matters, 
rhis may account for the fact that respondents to the 
research questions survey did not identify fiscal impact 
questions among xht most pressing concerns to'be in- 
^ eluded here. * 

Barring any significant changes Ifijappropriations or 
distribution requiremcnts^at the federal level, this area 
shoujd be of relatively low priority tn the design of 
future Chapter 2 studies. Sufficieiit research has been 
conducted on at least the initial fiscal effects of the 
change from categorical to block grant federal educa- 
tion funding. The effectiveness of federal funds, 
however, is perhaps a more pressing issue. 

Ihe questions about fiscal impact/effectiveness are: 



B 



C 



IX 



Chapter 2 Funding 

A. Hoiv are Chapter 2 funds expended? 
How are Chapter 2 fimds aj)plied to pre- 
vious categorical programs? ^ 
What is the relative impact' of Chapter 2 
fundis on' the school program as ^ supple- 
ment to other instructional funds? 
How do Chapter 2 funds relate to state 
and LEA education n^eds? 
State Bistribution Pormutas 
A. What are the fund distribution formulas, 
used by SEAs and how are they deveh ' 
oped? 

How do stqte distribtUion formulas , 
: maintain equity in the distribution of 
^ Chapter 2 funds? 
How are state, advisory committers 
iHvotveii in the development of state 
distribution formulas? 



B 



C 
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naI'ional chapter 2 

RESEARCH AND EVALUATION A<;ENDA 




Intergoveriuncntal 
Relations 

issties amcertwU u ith common umlentamHnfis a$ 
federal, state. ypul local lerels of govertwwnt about 
the /mrpifses of Chapter J, af>out the roles of each 
level, ami ahout the relatumship of Chapter J to other 
educational prof^rams a^id activitfes; accountabili- 
ty in the context of total flexihility; and communka 
tiofi flou\hoth u/nvard and downward. 

on l/nderstandinits abou^ adapter 

at do individuals at fetteral, state, 
and local levels fyerceive the fmrfyoses of 
Chafder 2 to be^ 

What eximtations ffl^.haider 2 are held 
by individuals at federal, state and local 
levels!^ 

H^^ri^ are the rtdes of lHAs, Si' As. iil>. 
• stikte/federal legislators, fmtfessiopial 
' ^H^^^^^'^^diims, ami a^risttry groufys in 
prof^rani o/}efati<msi^ . ^ 
i), What federahstate, state- locai federal- 
local, and state state interrelationshijys 
hat\^ evolved with (^hafder 2.^ ' 
II, Aecountabijity . 

A What accountabHity niei hanisnis have , 
been established fi>r Chajder 2 <t/>era 
titmsi' 

H What effect does iieref^ulatff^i and in 
creased local autommiy have on SUA ami 
t^FA reUdionshi/Psi^ 
C. TiKWhaJ extent have the fhirimses of 
^Chajder 4 been met/" 
To what extent iio Cha/der 2 activities 
address local, state, i{nd mdional neeiisJ^ 
lb wh(d extent are lHAs com/plyinff with 
Chapter i law and ref^utationsF 
II/. Communication Flow 

A. How 0o i.iiAs, SHAs, and // V i)e/)artment 
/ (ff l:dtiC€dtm faclHtate communications 
(^mong tbetnsetves about Chalder 2? * 
What types of information ahofft Cimfder 
2 dii l.HAl SeAs. and the ILS 
t)ejmrtment of Bducution seek from ohe 
another!^ 

How are Cbafder 2 fprof^rams coordinated 
Mvitb other federut and state programs? 
V, How ate Chapter 2 programs thiked to 
other st^te eduaitioftat needs and 
priorities? 



I) 



F. 



C, 



Program Delivery 
and Services 



issues concemeiiufm: the ty/)es ofl)rograms, fmtjects, 
AOut activities sii/}portVd by ChalJter 2; setectitm <jnd 
iHiriicifmtiim of schools; staff and students, and/}ro 
grapn plamiing and evaluaUtm. 

I, Types of Programs and Ser trices 

A. What pnff^rapns, /mtjects. and activities 
are su/f/}Orted by lj:.\s with Cbafder 2 
fu mis for Siibfmtgrams /\, ii, anjj (/^ 

a Ihnv are these /mff^ranis, />roJects, and 
activities imldemcfded? 

<■ How do these /m}f(rapns, fmyevts, and 
actii*itie^ C(mi/H4re with those sup/}orted 
by the antecedent, catefforicHl funds.^ 

II, Seiection of Program Participants 

A What criteria are used to tarf^et students 
for f)artici/}ation in Cha/der 2 /mfgramsF 

H. What criteria are u^ed to target, schinds 
for imrttcijyatton in Chapter 2 fmigrams? 

III, Program Staff 

A, How are Cha/der 2 /urograms staffed by 
IMAs? 

"I . ■ 

//. What types of /}ersonnel are employeii 

^ w/th Cbafder 2 funds? 
IV Program Planning aitd Evatuation 

A H<nv ard teachers and /}rincif}als ipivolved 
in fdioming Chapter 2 f'jrograms? 

II What fdamdng f)rocetiures, are used by 
iHAs? 

C What evaluation fmKedures dre used by 
IMAs? 

IX How are evaluations used for /)rogram 
^ fdanning? . . 
Kr How confiruent are fm}gram of)erations 
with program plans? 



LEA Administrative 
Procedures " 

Issues concerned with, needs assessment and priority 
setting processes; cititen/public Involvement in deci 
$ion malting; administrative iietfulrements of Chapter 
J compared tvitb other educational progmms (in- 
cluding the antecedmt categDrical progmms); and ad- 
minlstratlve costs and ispehding patterfii 
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/, Needs Assessment and Priorliy SeiUng 

^ A. How an* needs determined and who 
. detemtitm them? 

H. How are priorities determined and who 

detertftines them? 
C How do Chapter J priorities annfmre 

with the priorities under previous cate^ 
* goricat programs? ' ^ 

ij. Citizen/PuMic Involvement 

A. What is the citizen/puhlii' )nvotvement if 

decision making? 
^ H. What is the citizen/pubtit involvement in 

program operations? 
<' Whr)^i^' the advocacy gnmps and htnv 

do they support Chapter J and document 

its accomptishments?^ 
Ill, Administrative Requirements 

A What problems are there in administra 

tiim and imptementation'' 
)i. Htnv do the administrative requirements 

for Chapter 2 compaKH' to the adminis^ 

trative requirements for previous categtn 

icai prt)grams? 
C How has Chapter J' red need the admin is 

trative paperwork requirements in local ' 

education agencies}^ 
i). How is local program accountability 

maintaified? 
iv! Administrative Costs and Spending 
Patterns 

A. What pn)port4on of Chapter 2 funds is 
used fi)r loud administration? How does 
this copnpare with previtms categtnical 
program funds used for local administra 
tion^ 

II How do I.I', As make the distinct itm 

between supplementing and supplanting 
in the use of Chapter 2 funds? 
• C What proportion of Chapter 2 funds is 

used to support each of the Subpnygrdms}* 

4 

ProgramJ 

Impact/Effectiveness . 

Issues related to. itientifiable ahd/or measurable 
. changes in student performance; services to students 
and teachers; populations served; and local discre- 
tion in program design and operation aUrtbutable 
to Chapter 2 

L Changes in Student Performance 

A, What impact have Chapter i programs 
had on cUmmom^ and children? 
What types of objective measures ate 
apprfppriate for linking student tier- 
formance to Chapter 2 progratHs? 



II Services to Students anit nacbers 

A\ What are the significant achievements in 

each of the Chapter 2 pn)gram subchap^ 

ters? * I 

H What types of Chapter 2 services to stu^ 

dents and teachers are most successful?- 
Ill, Populations Served 

A. What, populatitms are being served by 

Chapter 2? 

H. How well are gnmps who were th^ targets- 
of the antecedent^ categorical federal pro- 
grams being served by Chapter 2? 
IV Ijocal Program Design and Operiition 

A. What do IJiAs do now u^ith Chapter 2 
that they did not do prior to Chapter 2? 

II What are l.liAs Plot doing pum* that they 
did dihppior to Chapter.^? 

Fiscal 

Iinpact/£ffeqtiven|ess 

Issues concertwd with: Chapter 2 fundipig in com- 
paris<m to previous categorical fundiPtg, to state and 

I. 1: A educatiopi needs apul to administrative re^ 
quireppwnts: the ipnpact of state distribution fortnulas 
<m LHAs. 

/. Chapter 2 Funding 

A How are Chapter 2 funds expepjded? 
H How are Chapter 2 funds applied to pre 

viims categorical prograpus? 
C What is the relative hnpact of Chapter 2 

Pouts on the school program as a supple- 

ppwnt to other iptstructiopud funds? 
11 How (to Chapter 2 fuputs relate to state 

a put l.lwX education pweds? 

II. State Distribution Formulas 

A. What are the fuput di$trihuti<m formulas 
used^yy SliAs apid how are they devel 
oped? 

:> II Htnv ito state distribution formulas 
i maif)tain etfuity in the distrihuti<m of . 

Chapter 2 funds? , . - 

C. How are state adi^isory ctnnpptittfes 
involved in the development of state 
itistrihution formulas? . 



Nonpublic 

School Participation 

« 

IssuetSvtatetHo: tyim of programs, projects, andm- 
tivMes sNppftrted in nhnpiibHc schottis; the impact on 
mmpubli/mcb<Mil$; etfuity between pubtic and non- 
public sehoolsi and the administrative relationships 
between public and nonpublic scb(H>ls. 
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If: 



///. 



I. * Programs and Impaci * ///. 

.4. Vt'hunyfies o/ fin^nrams, projects, 

(H t/HHes are suppohed'hy Chapter J 

funds for nonpublii edmatiim? 
a y^h(4t is the impact of Chapter J on non 

public students^ t 
C What benefits do nonpublic students 

derive frobi participation in Chapter J/' 
//. BquUy ^ 

A, How is et/uity assured with regard to 
public and nonpublic participation in 
Chapter 

li How is iyuity maintained between pulUii 

and nonpublic shares of Chapter J fig 
At^minisiraiive RelaUqnsbips 

A fltnc are nonpublic schools inndtvd in 
decisiofi making ahtmt the use nf Chapter 
J funds/" 

Mhat administrative structures have been 
established between public and nonpublic 
schoids for the use of Chapter J/' ' 
What state f^overnment structures help or 
hinder the hivolvement of ntmpublic ' 
schixds in Chapter J.^ 
How do IJiAs consult with nonpublic 
schoids about Chapter J programs fnr 
nonpublic schttol students/* 
What chanj^es have occurred in the rela 
ti^Nships between IJ As and ntmpublic 
schofds as a result of Chapter J.^ 



li 



C 



I) 



State Advisory Commiitees 

A How an* state advisory comntittees in 
volvvd in the planninf*, development, 
support, implementation, and evaluation 
of prof^rams, projects, and activities stip^ 
ported by the JO percent portion of 
Chapter J }" 

h What resptmses arc made by Si:A admipt)l^3^^ 
strat(trs to state advisory c^mnnittee rec 
ommendatiuns? 



Special 
Issues 

Addititmal issues amcerned with the development of 
a full understand infi of(l)apter J, including} high 
Ci>st populations; education refomis; state and Ideal 
evaluutifms. and a variety of other topics 

7. High Cost Populations 

A. How are children fn mi Imv inamw 
families served by Chapter 2 '^ ' 
How are, children living in ecCmtmxicallv 
depressed url^an and rural aretis senf^ 
by Chapter J> .^F 
HfUi' are children in sparsely populated 
areas served by Chapter J? 
y/fi«<; are handicapped chiltlmi served by 
Chapter J/* 



li 



I) 



State's Portion of 
Chapter 2 Fuqds 

Issues related to the iypes of programs, 'projects, apul 
activities supported by the JO percent portitm of state 
funds, the state admihistra{i<m of Chapter J: and, state 
advisory ctmunittees. 

I, Programs, Projects, Activities 

A. What tyfm of programs, projects, amf . 
activities are supported by the states 
portion of Chapter J funds? ' 
II How are the needs detennined to which 

the state's portitm of Chapter J funds are 
' directed^ 
IL State Admin istration of Chapter 2 

• A, What typessof state administration activ 
(ties are supported by the state's portion 
' ofChapter 2 funds? ^ 

li How do states differ in their administra 
Htm of Chapter J? 

C. What proportion of the state 's portion of 
Chapter J funds is Med for state admin 
istrationf How (foes this compare with 
fireviom categorical funds used for state 
admitmttdlionf 



Hducation Reforms 

A How are Chapter 2 ftoids being used to 
implement education reforms{^recom 
mended by the Natitmal CtmOnission ofi 
I xcellepue in lUlucdtitm and other 
natitmal gnmps? 

How is Chdpter J integrated ipito state 
initiated educatitm reforms^ 



li 



State and U^cal Evaluations 

A How do states evaluate the (jtfwratitm of 
Chapter J in their states? 

hid is the impact of state Chapter J 
evaluati<ms^m /}rogram oper^aifms? 
How do l.t.As evaluate their Chapter J 
programs}* 

What is thv impact of evalpatitms on ' 
IMA Chapter J prt)gram operations? 
What technical assistance do stated Urxh 
vide IHAs in ChapWr J evaluatiimf 



II 



C 



'IL 



BdacatioH Nepds 

A. What educational needs are no longer 
addressed because of the reduction in 
lotal federal fund^ available to SHAs and 
LKAs resulting frtpm the consolidation of 
categorical pn»gram$ into Chapter 2, or 
other fei^eral recissions? 
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National Steering Committee 
State ECIA Chapter 2 Directors 



, Prtrtic ipanis in Ihc hClA ( haplcr 2 cv;ilii;i- 
lion contVrcncc, hclU IcbriiarV 19-22. 198 1. in 
New Orleans, caiuuscd'by regions and sclccicci 
rcprcscniaiivcs tor nicnilHTship on ihc national 
steering c()mnntic,T of- li( JA chapter 2 siaie direc- 
t^)rs riK comjinittir proviiirs a formal interstate 
comnuinicatioris link for jfvariety of (Chapter 2 
concerns Its nieniberJure: 



Northeast 

Richard K. Riley • 
Chapter 2 Kvaluator 

Maine Department of Educational and Cultural 
Services 
Station 2.^ 
Augusta, mi; Oi.^.V^ 

Fugene. l^rbanski 

C^hapter 2 Coordinator 

Pennsylvania Department of Hducaiion 

V^ViMarket Street 

Harrisburg. PA 17108 

Southeast ^ 
I'loise/l Kirk 

Alab^a StaU' DejSartment of Hducation 
State Office Building. Room 406 
Montgomery. AL 36130 ' 

Wayne I.argent 

Program Consultant * 
Florida Department of lidueatlon 
Knott Building 
Tallahassee. I L 32301 

Dan K. I.ewis 

Director, COrisolldated Hdueatlonal Programs 
l.ou^iana Department of Hducation ^ 
P.("box imri 



Midwetit 
« 

Margaret A. Mauter 

Asso(L iate Direcior 

Division of I'iduc'.Uional Services 

Ohi(i Department of Education 

65 South I ront Street, Room 802 

Colunibus, OH i32IS 

James H. Mendenhall 

Manager, Educational Innovation anil Support 
Illinois State Board of Hducation 
10() North Mrst Street 
Springfield. IL 62' 



/ 



Batq^h Rouge, LA 70804 



Aliernatc; 
let)nard Nachman 
Supervisor of Kvaluati/n * 
Minnesota Departnien| of Ftjucation 
Room "'I?. Capitol Sc|uarevBuilding 
St. Paul, MN S510I 

West ■ . 

Arvin Blomi; 

Associate Coniniivssioner 

Colorado T5ejlirtment t)f Hducation \ ^ 

303 West Ctilljix Street 

Denver, CO H020i 

I'd Matthews 

Chapter 2 Program Supervisor 
^Wushingtort Department of Public Instruction 
Old (;a|itol Building 
Olympia. WA 98S04 , 

Kalph P. Pai/ . * 

Director, UCIA Chapter 2 

New Mexico Department of liducation 

300 Don (raspar 
Same Fe, NM 87501 

MIkir KIssler 

Supervisor - Chapter 2 * 
Nebraska Department of Hducation 
Box 949H7 

301 Centennial Mall South 
Urtcohi. NB 68S09 



Nonpublic School ' 
Participation 

Issues related to: types of programs, projects, and ac- 
tivities supported in nmpublic schools; the impact on 
nonpublic schools, eqmty between public and non- 
public schools; and the administrative relationships 
between public and nonpublic schools 

ECIA makes specific proVisions for the inclusion^Df 
private schools as recipients of the benefits of. Chapter 
2. Several national studies include information about 
nonpublic schools, lb date» however, most research 
qu<jstiorts have dealt with the mechanics of this par 
ticipation. Although some testimony was given at the 
regional hearings held by the Intergovernmental Ad 
visory Council ot\ Hducation, most o0 focused on 
why nonpublic schools should not be allowed to 
participate. ' 

-pverall. slightly under half of the national sufyey 
resp(mdertt!i K^^e high priority to nonpublic School . 
participation questions. However, within (be totaL . 
groMp there were constituent sub|}roups (state Chapter 
2 director?* and staff membejs, nonpublic school, 
representatives^ ancl advisofy committee represen- 
tatives) who consider it very important to include in 
the national agenda question^) about the impact of 
Chapter 2 on nonpublic schools. 

The questions about nonpublic school participati(;n 
are: 

/• Programs and Impact 

g. A. . What typ&s of programs, projects, and 
activities are supported by Chapter 2 
funds for nonpublic education? 
B. What is the impact of Chapter 2 on mm- 

^ public students? 
C What benefits do nonpublic students 
derive from participation in Chapter 2P 
iU Equity • 

A. . How is equity assured with regard to 
public and nonpublic pUrticipatfQn in 
Chapter 2F , 
ft How is equity maintained between public 
'and nonpublic shares ofCbidpter 2 fund^? 
Ul. Administrative Relhtionsbips 

.A. How are nonpublic schools involved in * 
decision making about the use of Chapter 
2 funds? 

H. What administrative strwitures have been 
established between public and nonpublic 
schools for the use of Chapter 2? 

C What state government structures^ help or 
hinder thff involvement of nonpublic 
schools in Chapter 2? ' 



^ a How di) LKAs const^lt\with n(4ipublic 
sfhools ab(k4t Chapter 2 programs 
nonpublic school stu(ients? 
ti. What changes hai^e occurred in the rela^ 
tions$ips hetiifoen iMAs and nonpublic 
schools as a result opChapter 2? 

_J J,_ — 

■ ■■" -"J' , ~ — f — " — ' ' ' -.•«-• — "^^."'^ — _ — . — , II * ■■ ■ - 

State's Portion of 
Chapter 2 Funds 

* Issues related to.' the tyftes of programs. Itrojects, md 
activities supported hy the 20 percent portion of state 
funds; the state administration of Chapter 2, and state 
advisory committees. 

*' ' . • 

Chapter 2 law provides that funds not to exceed 20 
percent of a state s allotment may be reserved for state 
use. These funds may be used to support state ad- 
ministrati(m of Chapter 2 and a variety of other puf 
poses at the state s discretion 

Both the (ieneral Accounting Office block grant im 
plementation study and the Division of liducation Sup- 
port. (KD) assessment^ of state (^hapter 2 administration 
(see Appendix) address some aspects of the implemen 
tation of the states portion of Chapter 2 allotments. 
It appears from preliminary information availab^- about 
the purposes of these two studies that only limited data 
'are being collected about the programs that states sup 
port with these funds; Yet, it is with respect to this pro 
vision of Chapter 2 that program and spending dif- 
ferences among states are most pronounced. More ex 
tensive research into the types of programs^ projects, 
and activities that are supported by the stateV portion 
of Chapter 2 funds is needed. 

The que^ions about states portion of Chapter 2 
funds are: - ^ 

/. Programs, Projects, Activities ■ 

A. What types of prof^rams, projects, and 
activities are supported hy^je state's 
\]l portion of Chapter 2 funds? 

H. How are the needs determined to which 
the state's portion of Chapter 2 funds are 
directed? 

ii. State Administration of Chaffer 2 

A. What types of state administration activ- 
ities are supported hy the state's portion 
of Chapter 2 funds? >^ 

B. How do^ states differ in their administra- 
Jion of Chapter . 2? 

C. Wht^f proportion pf the state's portion of 
Chapter 2 funds is used for state admin- 
istration? How does this compare with 
previous categoricat funa$ used pr state 
administration^ 



iW/'^Mie Mvisory Comm^ 

* vl, ,ijow are state advisory committees in- 
' ' : volved in tbi planning, development, 
• support, implementation, and evaluation, 
df pro^r^ms, fir^Jects, and activities^ sup- 
ported by tbe 2(1 percent portion qf 
Chapter 2? 

B. What responsm are made by SEA admini- 
strators to stale' advisory committee rec- 
ommendations? 



Special Issues 



.Additional issues concerned with the development of 
a full understanding of Chapt^ 2, inciudihg: high- 
cost populations; education reforms; state and local, 
evaluations; and a variety of other topics. 

Finally, there are Issues concerned with the im- 
plementation of Chapter 2 that are of a special character 
and do not lend themselves easily to inclusion in any 
of the other categories. Some are of short-term con- 
cern, while others are of continuing interest to Chapter 
2 constituencies. Included initially in the agenda are 
topics related to specific requirements of the law such 
as services to high-cost students, maintenance of effort, 
supplemj^nting vs. supplanting of funds,; and program 
evalmrion A|l four of these topics are considered, at 
least jlo some extent, in one or mort of the existing na* 
tioHutl studies. State advisory committee members and 
department of education st^fif members who 
IJ^spon^^ to the national survey arc particularly in- 
:sted in more research into the arc^yof services to 
vcost students 

[.mong other issues, nearly half of the respondents 
c(>;[isider it of high priority to identify the educational 
leeds which are no longer hcin^ addressed because of 
the reduction in total federal education dollars under 
grant consolidation. There also is some interest- 
though slightly less —in the question of how Chapter 
2 is used to implement education reforms recommend- 
ed by various national groups. 
The questjlons about special evaluation issues are: 

/. mgh'(;ost Populations 

A. How are children from low-income* 

families se fifed by Chapter 2? 
ft How are \hildren living in economically 
depressed urban and rural areas served 
by Chapter. 2 F 
C. How are children in sparsely populated 

areas served by Chapter 2? 
' Dy fiow are handicapped children served by 
. ' Chkpter 2F 

It Education k^formB^ 

' . A How ate Chapter 2 funds being used to 
J implement vditcation reprms recom- 



IV 



mended by the National Commission on 
, Hxcellence in*Hducation dnd other i - - ^ii 
national groups? ^ . 
Hvw is Chapter 2 integrated. iftto state . ^ 
initiated cflucation refohnsF • ' ^y. 
State and local Evaluations * 

■ ■ ■ • . * 

4. How di> states evaluate the operation of ^ 
Chapiter *2 in their ifates? 

B, What is the impact of state Chapter 2 
evaluations on program operations? 

C, How do IMAs evaluate their Chapter 2 
programs? 

IX What fs the impact of evaluations on 
IKA Chapter 2 program operations? 

ll What technical assistance do states pro- 
vide UiAs in Chapter 2 evaluation?l^ 

Education Needs 

A, What educational needs ar^ no longer 
addressed because of the reduction in 
total federal funds available to SliAs and 
U:As resulting fropH the consolidation of 
categorical ppr>grams into Chapter 2, or 



other federal / 
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National Summary 
of State Chapter 2 
Evaluation Reports 

' In fate SeptembcT 1984, the Planning anil livaluation 
Service of the U.S. Department of Education conven- 
ed an HD-StA Work (iroup on State Chapter 2 Hvalua- 
tion Reports to develop a'plan for summarizing the 
contents of states' evaluation reports. The plan took 
the form of the outline for a summary document that 
will include both quantitative and narrative informa- 
tion on Chapter 2*s operations and accomplishment!*. - 
Since it is HD policy not t() prescribe a standard repor- 
ting format for the states, it is expected that informa- 
tion for each of the outline topics and subtopics will 
not be available from each state report. Nevertheless, 
the summary document should provide a t>road array 
Of inf(^rmation about tl^states* implementation of 
Chapter 2*for the federal^iicy audience to whom the 
summary will be directed. Work on the report will 
begin in February 1985. after state evaluation reports 
have been completed. For more Information, or to of- 
fer comments about the outline, write or call Dr. Carol 
N. Chelemer, Flarining and Kvaluatlon Service, U,S, 
Department of Education, 4()() Maryland Avenue, SW, 
Washington, DC 202(J2, (202) 24S-9401, 

Following is the proposed outline for the national 
summary of state Chapter 2 evaluation reports: 
.1, * General impact Statement 

* (a summary drawn from other major 

; .»ec 
A, Program strength^ 

14 J. 



(Rcjj^ted to Chapt<?r ? adminisjriiiiprt and pfo* . 
griiin/Mit both the SEA and LEA IcvcKs) SiFcngth?^ 
mi^t)y •^.fnciudt such.. ^ items ;^s!, 

1. prQgr^^cxlftUity vurw^^ implc- 
mcnt'4|^ftn to best SMVt individual state and 

^)cal characters ai)d fM^aV^ / 

eascM)f admiqist ration - * r 
3.1integration of Chai^ier 2 pr()griiilhTijrt() 
diirici wide and/or siaawide planning ^ 
efflirt's (to support state priorities^ to sup- 
plement lEA improvement 'efforts, etc.) ' 
^ 4. permit LEAs and stales to address ^ 

needs of target populations currently 
unserved or underserved 
•^5 distribution of funds (hence ser- 
vices/benefits on a broader basK than pre- 
viously) M 
6. decision making at corresponding 
implementation level with corresponding 
public involvement 
B, Program benefits 

I Benefits to children under Chapter 2 
that would otherwise not be available . 
(including public and private school stu- 
\^ dents, speciul target populations) 

2. Benefits to teachers 

3. Benefits to I.EAs - 
i. Benefits to states 

U. Management of the Chapter 2 Program 
(at the SEA and LEA levels) 
A: SEA program management 

I. Management philosophy vis-a-vis oper- 
ating Chapter 2 ^ , 
;2. Managing the LEA fl^w through 
portion of Chapter 2 

a. developfnent ()f formula 

b. provision "'i)f technical assistance to 
LEAs re;: program implementation (guide- 
lines, workshops, etc.) - ' 

c. program stewardship (review of LEA 
applications, monitoring) 

3 Managing the SEA portion of Chapter 2 

a, pi'octss for decision making, prioritiza- 
lion of needs, consultation, cjonsidering 
use of Chapter 2 funds in context of 'total 
SEA efforts) 

b. percent of allocation set-aKide for man- 
agement of SEA'based program ! 
e. provision of services for nonpublic stuf 
denfs/staff \ , j 

d. reduction of reporting/record keeping- 

e. increased discretion/flexibility regard- ■ 
^ Ing use pf funds 

. 4, Federal^.Htate relatlonshjip I 
B. LBA program management j 
1, iPrpccss for decision making (priorlti/U- 
tloti of needs/ cortsultatlon^ considering j 



rhapiC^ 
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/ Chapiet^ funMs in contejit of totaI^rcgu> 
, Jat LEA program) 

2 . Percent of allocation set^a^id^« for ^pro- 
grifm manageinent^ . ? V 

3; Administration of private school par/ 
^ ' ticipation provisions.. 

-i. RediiOtioi?' of administra^ve burdeh 
(Application, reporting, cyaluution, 
records) ' r\ 

S. Increased discretion/flexibility regacd- 

ing use of funds • 
ji.EA Flow Through Program ' « 
A. Program strertgths v 

I ; Breadth of participation 
' \ - '4' student groups— public, private, target 

populations * * 

b. others— teaching staff, ailministrativc 
staff 

Ji. Program benefits ' 

(resources/services unavailable in. absence 
of program) ^ 
I: Budget/object class areas (what was 
purchased) ' 
2r Services by subj<;lt a^cas. by popula 
tions servej.1 

3. By antecedOnt purposes , 
\, Inferences re': effectiveness based (m ' 
linking Chapter 2 activities t() body of 
research on effective schools 

C. Suppprting narrative for \ 8i B 

(vignettes illustrative of progra^i strengthen 
and benefits) 

SUA Chapter 2 Program 
(state set aside) 

A. Program strengths 

.1. Breadth of activities 

B» Progratii benefits 

1 Direct grants to LEAs 

2 Direct services to LEAs (training, cur 
riculum. consultants, publications) 

^. SDAD infrastructure development to 
enable SEA to better serve the needs of 
various clients other state offices, legisla- 
ture) 

4. Initiatives for statewide school 
improvement activities | 

C. Supporting nUrrative for A & B 

(vignettes H^usnrative of program strengths 
and benefits) 

Current/Potential Factors Limiting Maximum 
Effectiveness of Chapter 2 Program and 
Administration 
(SEA and LI^A levi*J^) 
(identification of hittdranees with illus- 
trative e:kamples/suggested remedies), 
rhese Items should be pertinc^nt to a fed- 
i*fal pollc;,y audience 



Research QueMion^ Survey 




{ 

' A nationwide survey, to identify high priority' 
research questions related to liCIA'Chapier 2 was 
eiinducied'in May 198 4 . Members of^^roups close- 
ly involved in Chapter 2, principally those at state 
and' local levels, were invited to participate in the 
survey. I'hey included state Chapter 2 directors. 
SKA Chapter 2 staff, LEA staff, evaluators. non- 
public school staff, state advisory committee 
members, arvd otters. The respondents were aslc- 
ed to VMt 30 questions as high, riicdium, or low 
priority for inclusion in a natiomil research and 
evaluation agenda. ^ 

The survey identified five questions that were 
rated high ftrh)rity by two-thirds^ or more of the 
2S8 respondents, with art additional three ques- 
tions rated high priortiy^^y at least one-half rhere 
vvcre slk question^ that ^drew relatively titUe 
enthusiasm. Res()(mses to the majot^lty of ques- 

^ jions were mixed, however, and support for in 
elusion in a national research agenda depended 

/^UIion the category of resp(mdents. Vpr example, 
large percentages of state Chapter 2 directors, suite 
agenc7 staff members, and state advisory commit- 
tee members gave high ratings lo research ques- 
tions about fund dj^ribution formulas, criteria for 
selection of targeted students and schools, and 
services for high-cost populations. C6mparativ(;ly 
small percentages of local education agency (LI* A) 
personnel considered these same questions to be 
of high priority. On the other hand, LEA person- 
nel, along with state direetoi*, were the only ones 
to evince much Interest Irt the way Chapter 2 
funds are being used to implement education 
reforms recommended by tlfe National Commis- 
sion on Excellence in Education and other. na- 
tional groups. 

Htate advisory council members, state direetdrs^ 
and staffs and nonpublic school representatives 
gave high priority ratings to the question If how 
h««d$ are determined in expending the 20 per 



v^cent state portion funds. The latter group also was 
highly interested in the proportion of Chapter 2 
funds used for local administration^ and in all 
questions related to nonpublic school participa- 
tion in Chapter 2. None^of these questions V(As 
of particularly'high priority interest. to LliA per- 

sonneL 

i. 

Thus, the results indicate thlit for a majority of 
tht questions about IXilA Chapter 2 included in 
the. survey, priority ratings tend to be in the 
medium range when looking at the Chapter 2 - 
interest group as a whole, However, for almost all 
questions at least one subgroup included a large 
percentage of members who gave the question a 
high priority. lor some questions, high ratings 
vi'cre given by few members of any subgroup. On 
the ottjfrTiand, for the eight questions noted ear^Mh * 
lier high ratings were jtiven by a large percerjiW^ 
age of the members of* all subgroups. The latter 
questions are as folloWs (percentages of all 2SH 
respondents giving high priority ratings are 
shown in parentheses|; 

■ . 1. Hov well have the purposes of liClA Chapter 
2 been achieved?(7yXi) / 

2. What outcomes or effects t an be attributed 
to Chapter 2?(74%) ♦ - ' 

3. What types of pn)grams, projects, and^ctiv- 
ities are being suppo/ted by LliAs with ECIA 

Chapter 2 funds?{7l%) 

4. Wh^t impact have the ECLA Chapter 2 pro- 
itr4ms had on classrooms ^rfa children?<69%) 

5. LkfW W|l do ECM Chapter 2 activicit?s ad- 
dress local. state» and national needs?(68%) 

G. How well are LEAs complying with the ECfA 
Chapter 2 law and regulations?(57%). 

7 .H(AV are necxls and priorities determined and 
who'^ditermines them?( 56%) ^ 

8. What types of programs and a^ivities are be- 
ing supported by the 20 percent state portion of 
ECIA Chapter 2?(S()%) , 
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Api^endix 

National Research on EGIA 
Chapter 2 Prbgrams and Fuhding 



.J A h)itnJl?cf of national evaluation studies of Chapter 
i'iiafve beer^ conducted by federal agencies and private 
oi^anjtawtions since tjie inception of the bipck grant 
program. Others were in progress at the time this pub- 
lication was prepared. Atinpng the sponsors of oation- 
al evaluatlQiis are: li s* Department of Education and 
National Institute of Education, Government Accoun^ 
ting Office, Office of the Inspector General (ED), Na- 
tional Committee for Cijizehs in Education, and 
American Association of School Administrators. IWelve 
such studies are summarized here 



Nine Case Studie^ofthe Implementation and Impaa 
of Chapter 2 

E,H, White & Co., for the National Institute of 
Education 

Contact: Regina Kyle - (202) 783-3294 

1025 Vermom Avenue, nV Washington. DC 20208 

This study tracked the development of Chapter 2 
from its*beginning in nine states, using a case stujdy 
methodology ? The states examined arc Colorado. 
Maine. Michigan. Nebraska, Pennsylvania. South 
Carolina. Tennessee, Texas, and Washington. 

The purpose of the study was to give an historical 
account of the program's development over its first two 
years of operation. State level implementation pro- 
cesses, including fund distribution formulas, advisory 
committee activities, and the like' were examined dur 
ing the study's first year Attention was directed to local 
education agencies during year t wo of the study, with 
emphasis on such topics as expenditures by program 
categories, changes occurring as » result of the consol- 
idation of categorical federal funding into a single block 
grant* attitudes of local scho61 personnel, and new pto- 
grams developed as a result of Chapter 2. The stu«^y 
was due for completion in October 1984. 

According to Regina Kyle, the project director, there 
is value In extending this type of study to look at a wide 
range of stalps, She also notes the difficulty arising from 
the aggregation of data beyond the state level for a pro- 
gntm such as Chapter 2. Attempts to generiili;«e the fiiid^ 
ings do not allow for the considerable differences that 
ejtist among stttes, producing, Instead, a * -least com- 
mon denominator'' description of the program. 



Naiion^lf9ludy of Local Operations under Chapter 2 
(ECIA) 

SRI International, for the lii> Department of Education 

Contact: Marian vStearrts - (415) 859-3997 

353 Ravenswood Avemie, Menio Park. CA f^025 

This nationwide study of Chapter 2 is aimed primar- 
ily at describing activities and effects at the local educa: 
tion agency level-during the third year (1984-85) of the 
programs operation. Study purposes include: 
• Describing local activities and operations under 
Chapter 2 in the program's third year, ooting changes 
over the first three years.of the program and changes 
from antecedent programs. 

Assessing the achievement of federal Icgisllktivc 
goals. Among these goals are tducational improvement, 
' reduction in administrative burden, and enhanced (i^o- 
grammatic discretion at lower levels in the intergovern- 
mental system. 

• Describing how the federal block grant mechan- 
ism (Chapter 2 funding and guidelines and state actions 
or interpretations) infiaences LEA activities, 

• Describing how state and local educat ion agencies 
evaluate their Chapter 2j3rograms and developing op^ 
tions so that the Department of Kducation (151)) can of^ 
fer technical assistance. 

The study design includes a mail survey of 1,600 
local school districts, a telephone survc7 <>f 800 schools 
in 160 districts, a representative site visit to 24 districts 
in 12-16 states, and a special purpose site visit to 36 
districts in eight states. 

A descriptive report will be prepared of educational 
and administrative practices at the local level under 
Chapter 2 in the 1984-8S school year. Four additional 
reports will present fmdings on special issues relevant 
to the block grant.' n 

• Whether federal intentions such as reduction in 
administrative burden aftd educational improvement 
have been achieved. ' ^ ' ^ 

• How intergovernmental relations have been af- 
fected by Chapter 2. ^ 

• How local operations and activities have been 
influenced by changes in funding and by f^quirements 
for participation of private schools and the public. 

• Alternative methyds for LEAs and SEAs to evalu- 
ate the effectiveness, <if Chapter 2, Including implica- 
tions of these alternatives for the federal level. 



■■. • , ■ • •■ ^ 

study of Block Grant ImplementOii^fit^ 
(kneral. Accounting Office, for thjI'^Oingress 

Conwt! hiul (kJshkat : (202) 24$?06^^^^ 
441 G Street. NW. Washington, 20202 

The Study was conducted to pro;ifide Information for 
th^/Trniitress coocernl^ ' implementation of 
^<ii^pter 2. Thirteen states weiW involved: California, 
Colorado, Florida, Iowa, Kc(Otucky, Massachusetts, 
Michigan, Mississippi, New YprH, Pennsylvania, Tejcas^ 
Vermont, and Washington/ Questionnaires were 
distributed to Chapter 2 program officers in the par- 
ticfpSting states requesting information on the uSt^of 
the state's portion of Chapter 2 funds by state agencies, 
'as well as on the use by located ucatioii agencies of the 
80 percent pi)y ion of the Chapter 2 Mock grant . Thus, 
data wercjdBl^cted both about programs operated 
locally unllfS^ach ()f the three subchapters and about 
at*(ninistrative^tivities at level. Tl^e lOO-item 

questionnaire Vddressed arfcas such as the Work of state 
advisory gomrtmtees, state distribution formulas (espe- 
cially in relation to high-cost students), monitoring and 
evaluation, public hearings, and provisions for inclu- 
sion of nonpublic schools. 

Subsequently, a questionnaire concerning local 
education agency Chapter 2 programs was distributed 
io 1,300 randomly selected school districts through- 
out the country. The questipnnairc, which contained 
20 items, was generally parallel to the state-level instru- 
ment Questions were asked about the types of seryices 
supported by Chapter 2 compared with those previ- 
ously supported by categorical federal funding, about 
former categorical programs continued With Chapter 
2, about decision making, aod about administrative 
matters such a«f state requirements and the titne required 
to administer Chapter 2. • . 

Field vvork for the study was finished during the 
summer of 1984, with the report due for completion 
in the fall. 



' Chapter 2 state Systems Reviews " ■ ' 
Office of tlie Inspector General (ED) 
Contact: Guido Riacezi - (202) 241-0271 
3|0 C Street, SW, Wasliington, DC 20004 

This study is a nationwide audit of Chapter 2 com- 
pliance requirements at the state level. A pilot study 
was conducted in Kansas during 1983, with nine states 
participating in the full study during 1984: Arkansas, 
Connecticut, Idaho, Mississippi, Nevada, New Jersey, 
Utth, Virginia; and Wisconsin. 

Seven areas \vere reviewed to determine the degree 
of compliance that states had achieved with the require- 
ments of Chapter 2 law. atid regulations. They are: 

• State Advisory^Commltjccs 



Agency Administrative 



• State Education 
Responsibilities, 

• Fiscal Accountability 

• Maintenance of Effort 
^ • Supplement vs. Supplant 
^ • Excess Cash 

• Accomplishment of Chapter 2 Fiscal Audits 
Reports for the individual states were completed by 

late summer 1984, with a nationwide report scheduled 
for compjetion during the fall. 

Assessing State Administratkm of ECIA, Chapter 2 
Division of Educational Support, U.S. Department of 
Education ' . 

Contact: Program officer^ for each state * (202) 
,245-7965 

400 Mary Ij^nd Avenue, SW, Washington, DC 20202 

The objective of these individual state monitoring 
studies is to secure the information necessary for an 
accurate description of state education agency (SEA) 
activities in administering Chapter 2. There are five ma- 
jor components to each assessment: 

• Meetitfj^ the purpose of (Chapter 2. 

' • Organi/atiofi and operation of State Advisory 
(.ommittee, 

^ Procedures and documentation for maintenance 
of effort. ' 

• Operation of the SEA Chapter 2 program includ- 
ing state staff structure, state policies and their imple 
mentation, state Chapter 2 application, state fiscal 
administratioi%, and program evaluation. 

• Operation of the LEA Chapter 2 program, includ- 
ing ofgani/ation and structun? of state staff for LEA pro- 
gram administration, state allocation of funds to LEAs, 
state regulations and policies, LEA applications and in- 
structions, implementation of state policies, state fis- 
cal requirements for LEAs, and LtA program evaluation. 

IWenty-four state site visits were conducted by ED 
duri^the 1984 fiscal year. A composite report will be 
relca<sed at a natioilal conference scheduled to be held 
in February 1985. 

No Strings Attached. An interim Report on the New 

Education Block Grant 

National Committee for Citizens in Education 

Contact. Anne Henderson - (301) 997-930(> 

Suite 410, Wilde Lake Village (ireen, Columbia, MD 

21044 

This study, funded by the Charles Stewart Mott Foun- 
dation, has as its purpose to help the lay public evalu- 
ate intelligently the effects of Chapter 2, and decide 
whether It is worthy of imitation. The following ques-. 
tions were addressed: 

• Have the changes in the way funds are distributed 
and used under Chapter 2 been in response to genu- 
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inc assessments! of state and local needs, or to other 
pressures and oonditions? . 

.• Have the provisions for public involvement in 
Chapter 2 beenj effective, and what role have parents 
and citizens plhyed in program decisions? 

• Now that funds may be used with virt^ually *'no 
strings>aT(ffcKcar^are states and local districts still sup- 
porting the more cootroversjal poDgrums, such as vol- 
untary desegregation or school improvement? 

The report presents nationwide data and trends, and 
case studies from seven states: California, New Jersey, 
Ohio, Rhode Island, South Carolina, South Dakota, and 
Washington. It Summarizes numerous findings and 
conclusions in me areas of change in the distribution 
of funds andJtow funds are used, as well as about 
parent and public involvement in Chapter 2. Some of 
those findings and conclusions arc: 

• The federal distribution formula has- resulted in 
massive redistribution of federal funds away from 
states serving large numbers of poor non white chil- 
Urefi toward more sparsely settled states with few 
minority children. 

• Shifts in funding am()ng school dijitricts within 
states have been even more dramatic than shifts among 
states. ' 

• Especially hard hit by the redistribution are the 
nation \s 30 largest school districts. 

• The average state has split its within-state formula 
so that about 70 percent is distributed according to 
enrollment *^?rfid about 30 percent according to the 
number of **high-cost*' children. 

• Much of the shift in funding under Chapter 2 has 
come as a result of congressional changes in program 
structure, not as a result of state actions. 

• State education agencies have made few changes 
in the mix of programs and activities they arc support- 
ing with' Chapter 2. • 

• The block grant has greatly reduccxl the resources 
available for competitive awards to local districts for 
innovation and improvement. 

• If federal aid is distributed to all school districts 
with minimal regard for need or purpose, it will tend 
to provide a small but convenient^lush fund for local 
officials; if channeled toward critical educational 
needs, it can provide substantial help in meeting prob- 
lems,' 

• Chapter 2 has brought about a profouncj change^ 
in the governance of the programs it consolidated; 
jresponsibility for selection, design, and implementa- 
tion now rests entirely at the local level. 

• Very little objective assessmem of states* educa* 
tlonal needs occiirred during deliberations over for- 
mulas of state^ use of funds. 

• It does not appear that local officials have become 
more responsive to local citizens as a result of Chapter 

**no strings attached'' approach.. 
This fepoft was issued in Septembipf 1983. 



The Impact of Chapter 2 of the HCtA on Local BiUica^ 
tion Agencies 

American Association of iichool Administrators 
Contact: Claudia Austin - (703) 528 0700 
. 1801 N Moore Street, Arlington, VA 22207 

This stu^y^-'^^ia^ designed U) assess the impact of 
Chapter 2 on local education agencies by comparing 
funding through the 1981 -82 categorical programs to 
fiinding through the 1982-83 block grant delivery sys- 
tem and by asking specifically how school districts are 

. spending their Chapter 2 money. A survey was 
distributed in which^four questions were avSked. 

^ • What was. your school district s total allocation 
through the categorical programs during the 198 1 82 
.school year? 

• What was «your total allocation under KCIA 
Chapter 2 for the 1982-83 school year? 

• The following list of programs a^e those categtti^ 
ical programs which were consolidated into Ejj|i 
Chapter 2. Please designate the programs fut1d^P|P 
your school district atid provide the total anjount allo- 
cated to each program, (The 28 programs were listed.) 

• Briefly explain how you are usin^ the money in 
each category, (i,e,, microcomputers, computer soft- 
ware, inservice training, etc) 

Approximately 45 percent of a randonv sample of 
2,500 large, mid-size, and small school districts 
respif?}ided to tPi> survey. The results indicate that 31 
percent of the LKAs received less money, 2 percent 
realized no funding gain or loss, and 67 percent receiv- 
ed more fiinds frqjn the block graiit allocation than 
from categorical programs. More than one-third of the 
sample reported thfit their funds doubled under 
Chapter 2, Overall there is a 5 1 percent increase in the 
number of school districts receiving federal funds. 
Most LfiAs reported that they used their Chapter 2 
funds primarily to purchase books and materials, com- 
puter hardware and software, and audiovisual equip- 
ment_. The majority of the previous categorical pro- 
grams are not being funded at all by most sciiool 
districts surveyed, and for those that ate, the funding 
is at low levels. . 

Private School Participation in Chapter 2 
American Association of School Administrators 
^ Contact: Claudia Austin - (703) 528-0700 
1801 N. Moore Street, Arjlngton, VA 22207 

The purpose of this study was to examine both the* 
basis for distributing Chapter 2 funds to private schools 
and whether or not private sc|io^s^are providing the 
assurances of compliance with federal laws required 
for participating in feder^ly funded programs. Ques- 
tionnaires were distributed in January 1984, tO: urban 
school districts in the 15 states with the largest private 
school eproiiments. Thirty four school districts par- 



tlcipated from the following states: California, plorlda, 
Illinois,' Indiana, Louisiana, Maryland^ Michigan, 
Missouri, New Jersey, New York, Ohio, Oklahoma, 
Pennsylvania, Tex>s, and Wisconsin.^ 

School districts were asked to respond to questions 
which provided data for the following three areas of 
investigation: 

• What wasMhe total school district allocation of 
ECIA Chapter 2 funds and what amount of that total 
allocation was spent on services to private schools? 
' • When participating private schools receive addi- 
tional funds above the basic per pupil allocation bas^ 
ed on high-cost students enrolled in the public schools, ^ 
$ire they required to submit the same qualification 
information as public schools!* 

• bo private schools receiving ECIA Chapter 2 
funds provide the same assurance of compliance with 
federal civil rights regulations and statutes as public 
scho()ls? 

The study found that although the average percent- 
age of participating school district allocations spent on 
ser\ices to private schools was 15.6 percent, the range 
varies from 3 9 to 29. 1 percent. In addition, the study 
founct that private schools which receive additional 
funds above the basic per pupil allocation for high-cost 
students often are not required to submit qualifying 
d()Cumentation, or, when they do provide informal ^ 
tion, LEA administrators often do not know what is 
provided or how it is provided to state agencies Final- 
ly, ^he study found that private schools frequently do 
not sign any statement of compliance with Title VI. 
Title IX, vSection 504, or non-profit status. 

The study report was issued in April 1984. 



API Occasional Report on Chapter 2 Formulas 
National Committee for Citizens ifi Education 
Contact: Anne Henderson - (301) 997 9300 
410 Wilde Lake Village (ifeen. Columbia. MI) 21044 

This report examines Chapter 2 distributionTbrmulas 
on a state-by -state basis, Particular attention is given 
'to how each state targets high-cost aid to districts with 
high numbers of percentages of special fieeds children. 
The report also discusses changes in the dlstributi<m 
formulas tKat may have to be made by some states 
'because of amendments to the original Chapter 2 leg- 
islation. Among the findings aire thes<;: ^ 

• All but five states reserve the maximum allowable 
20 percent of tlheir total Chapter 2 allotments for the 
state set-aside. 

• Of the Chapter 2 funds distributed to local school ' 
districts, 70 percent was distributed according to 
school enrollment and 30 percent for hlgh^cost cjiil- . 
dren. ' : >^x^ 



• vSeventeen states send aid for high-co<n children 
only to districts with greater numbers Of pet;centagc*s 
of sDch children; the formulas vary widely. 

• Fifteen states do not target any of their high cost 
set -aside aid; 17 states target this aid for some but not . 
all • • 

' • Amendments to Chapter 2 probably will require 
at least 32 states to make changok in how tfiey 
distribute aid to local ^ichools. 

Also noted are otHer, related issues which fslCCI{ in- 
tends to treat later: tremendous disparities artu)ng per^ 
pupil allotments, for high-cost children, the problem 
of rural school districts with small numbers but high 
.percentages of special needs children, and the effects 
of varying definitions of need. 



'Fiscal Ffjects of the Chapter J, FC IA lilock Ci rant on 
the Largest ^Districts and Cities 
Advanced Technology, Inc., for the l^S, Department 
()f liducation 
""(;(mtact: mcharU K. Jung - (703) S53-"'0()0 
1735 S. Jefferson Davis HitJhv^ay, Arlingum. VA 

The purpose of this suidy was U\ describe the fiscal 
effects of Chaptc*r 2 on the country's largest school 
districts and tities. sSpecial attention was focused on 
the differential funding patterns under the block grant 
in the largest districts, thai previ(HJsly received 
Emergency School Aid Act (HSAA) grants and those that 
did not. A sample of 2H districts was included in the 
study. 

The study found that in the 28 sample districts, LSAA 
funds constituted, on the average. 6S percent of the 
antecedent program funding level Among the 28 
districts, 1 2 received more funds under the block grant 
in the first year than they had under the categorical 
program tlie preceding year; 16 districts received less. 
However, the 28 districts, in aggregate, lost consider- 
ably more funds the year prior to. the block grant's^ 
Trnplementation (FY 19K0 to l Y 1981) than they did 
under the block grant (rV 1981 to j Y 1982). Due to 
the large si/eof many KSAA grants, the sample di<^icts 
that had received large HSAA grants tended to lose the 
most federal funding under the block grJint./ 

Districts operating under court-ordered desegrega- 
tion plans which previously had received multi million 
ijollar i:SAA grants tended to take the largest cuts. 
Some states attempted to ameliorate the losses in these 
aistriets through weighting factors in their Chapter 2 
formulas, discretionary grants drawn out of their state 
Chapter. 2 set-aside, or some comblnathm of these 
approaches. 

A number of policy implications were discussed In 
the report, which was issued In May 198,3; 



The Effects of the Chapter 2, liCiA Consolidation on 
Administrative and Ptfpeniork Requirements for 
loeaj School Districts • 

Advanced Technology. Inc. for the U.S. Departmcnc of 
Education . . 

, Contact.* Anne H. Ha.sting.v - (703) 5S5-7()()() 
173'^ S. Jefferson Davis Highway, Arlington. VA 22202 

The purpose of this study was to analyze how the 
adnilnlstraiivc and paperwork requirements with 
which local school districts niusi comply have been afn 
tircted by the consolidation of 28 federal education pro- 
grams into Chapter 2. Interviews with Chapter 2 ad> 
ministrators in three states and nine local education 
agencies provided the basis *lfor the report. ■ 

The principal finding was that the administrative and 
paperwork requirement^ were indeed reduced Signif- 
icantly, especially for districts that paKiCipated In 
several prior categorical programs. The reason, simply 
stated, is that although a district may spend its Chapter 
2 allocation on severaj projects, it is considered to be 
a single program for administrative purposes. Jn addi 
lic^p, the $tudy /ound the following (p. 29f 

"According to respondents-in district/that 
paAiVipated in several of t^ie antecedtyn pno- 
grJpis« the reduction in administrative and 
paperwork burden was not achieved with- 
out some costs, however Some innovative 
local research and development projects 
have been terminated because local needs r 
whh stronger constituencies have attracted 
the Chapter 2 funds. Because thert are now 
fewer planning and evaluation requirements. 
^ some districts are spcndfng lesjv time on 
tjjose functions, although in othl<^ districts 
the commitmettt to planning and evaluation 
remains strong. Some state and local officials 
worry that accountability mechanisms may 
not be as firmly in place as in the past. State 
officials, in particular, worry that because 
of loose and unstandardized evaluation 
requirements, policy makers may never 
know what impact the dollars have had on 
education. * 

The report was issued in June 1983. t 
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Perspectives <^n the Education Block Grant in Its First 

Year of Operation \ . 

Planning and Evaluation Service, U.S. Department of 

Education, 

Contact: Carol N, Chelemer - (202) 245-9401 
400 Maryland Avenue, SW, Washington, DC 202*02 

:|he purpose of tl)is report is to summarize public 
testimony on Chapter 2 presented at a series of regional 
hearings under the sponsorship of the Intergovernihen- 
tal Advisory Cduneil on^Education (IACE);Thc itgional 



heatings took place during the first year of the'^pw- 
gram's implementation (1982 83) and were held in San 
Francisco, Atlanta, Benver, Boston, and Mi. St Joseph 
^ (OH) between February and June 1983. A total of 5?' 
person^ii preseftted testimony, most speaking on their 
owii behalf, with a number presenting the position of 
associations they represented. 

('omments from those presenting testinuyiy recog- 
nized that 1 1* As were exercising a greater degree of dis- 
•cretion over the use of Chapter 2 funds than had been 
the case under the antecedent categorical programs* 
There also was recognition of the lack of accountabil- 
ity mechanisfiis and an expression of cimcern that the 
success of (he program would therefore go unnoticed 
by federal policy makji^rs. Testimony reflected the 
degree to which Chapter 2 is a departure from tradi- 
tional federal pfogramsof educational support. 

rhe report notes that there were few cohmients con- 
cerning state advisory committees and public involve- 
ment in decision making. A great deal of time was spent 
in testimony on the loss of funds under the Chapter 
2 program; comments confirmed the findings of other 
studies that while some urban a^eas lost funds under 
Chapter 2,; suburban systems gained. There was gen^ 
eral criticism, anctemly a little support, for Chapter 2 s 
requirement that private school participate in the pro- 
gram 

Some participants testified that Chapter 2f\snables 
IKAs to do things hot previousFy don^*, while .some 
teachers stated they had not .seen evidence of the 
Chapter 2 program in the classroom, lestimony was 
mixea with respect to favorim? or opposing the block 
grant concept. ^ ^ ' 

1 lie report concludes that the hearing?* were of 
assistance to those inWrested in the admiriistration and 
evaluation of Chapter 2. ^ 
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